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the Queen at her rising. And then came the departure^ when the
ditty of6Come again' was sung:

O come again.>/air Natures treasure,,
Whose looks yield joys exceeding measure*

O come again,, Heaven's chief delight\
Thine absence makes eternal night*

O come again,, world*s starbright eye,
Whose presence doth adorn the sky.

O come agam> sweet beauty's sun:
When thou art gone* our joys are done.

Done thek joys were I The Earl was left to foot the bill and
count the silver and dishes and all manner of movables, for the
passing of the Queen's followers was apt to resemble that of a
plague of locusts.

The slow cumbersome character of a progress, together with
constant political uncertainty, domestic and foreign3 prevented
Elizabeth from going very far afield. She visited Dover, South-
ampton, Bristol, Worcester, Stafford, Norwich, but a circle
through these places represents the limits of her travels. There
was a proposal to visit Shrewsbury: it came to nothing. In 1562
she was to have met Mary at York, and in 1575 was anxious to
visit this city; but cthe inly-working North* was never stkred
by the emotions of an Elizabethan progress. It was left to its own
loyalties and the romantic appeal of a rival, captive Queen. It
was a pity, but unavoidable. Accounts of these progresses, with
thek curious entertainments and equally curious verse, with
thek inimitable royal touches, and sometimes with unrehearsed
incidents like that at Kenilworth, when a savage, tamed at sight
of the Queen, in token of submission broke a tree that he carried
and cast the top away, narrowly missing Elizabeth's horse and
causing it to rear with fright: "No hurt, no hurt!' she cried -
such accounts were printed as pamphlets, carrying to a wide
audience the flavour of the occasion and the gratifying appeal
af a Queen of whom Englishmen could be mightily proud and